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Convention and Revolt 

do. Why the timidity? Certainly it is not shared by Mr. 
Lowes' confrere, Professor Phelps of Yale, who has mani- 
festly failed at the job. Mr. Lowes on the contrary has 
shown himself in this book abundantly qualified to furnish 
us with just what is so sorely needed — disinterested, fresh, 
purely aesthetic, competent (and therefore authoritative) 
criticism of the poets who are writing today. Must we have 
only Griswolds, and worse, for the unhappy lecturer of a 
hundred years hence to refer to? Now that Mr. Lowes 
has prepared this excellent general groundwork, we wish 
that he would go on and give us a series of lectures, in like 
detail, on the subject of our contemporaries. 

A. C. H. 

A PRIZE-WINNER 

The Old Road to Paradise, by Margaret Widdemer. Henry 

Holt & Co. 

One is tempted to examine this book with unusual care, 
because it has just received the emphasis of a prize. Or let 
us say half a prize — perhaps an even greater honor, since 
thus Miss Widdemer's name is paired with Carl Sandburg's. 
For this book and Cornhuskers, as we announced last month, 
divided the prize of five hundred dollars awarded by the 
Poetry Society of America and Columbia University for the 
best book of verse published in 1918 — a circumstance which 
reminded us that Poetry had not yet reviewed it. 

The book contains much graceful verse and a few lyrics 
of higher quality, songs which lack only the final poignancy 
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to lift their too cultivated feeling into passion, their ripple 
of music into magic. The best, in my opinion, are the love- 
song, J did not know (from Poetry for October, 1917), the 
simple and moving Prayer for the New Year (save for an 
agonizing error of grammar), The Dark Cavalier, Interim, 
Garden Dream, and Poem for a Picture (of children at 
play on a French battlefield), of which we quote the begin- 
ning and end: 

"When I was a child," 

You shall tell one day, 
Children, on these blackened fields 

Gallantly at play, 
"All the quiet sky 

Burst in death aflame; 
One day I was young — 

Then . . . the Horror came." 



Dauntless in your rags, 

Insolent in mirth, 
Laughing with young lips that know 

All the griefs of earth — 
God, who loves a high heart well, 

Will not let you fail — 
You are France, who laughs at Hell — 

France, who shall prevail ! 

Is the book prize-worthy? — Well, hardly, since the prize 
would not only try to level it with Cornhuskers, but to lift 
it above Mr. Masters' Toward the Gulf and Mr. Aiken's 
Charnel Rose, besides a number of books in more radical 
forms — Miss Lowell's Can Grande's Castle, Sherwood An- 
derson's Mid-American Chants, Dr. Williams' A I Que 
Ouiere, Wallace Gould's Children of the Sun, and others. 
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With few of these books would Miss Widdemer's stand 
any chance in a properly arranged professional competition. 
In the whole volume she says nothing new, nor does she say 
anything old in a new manner or a manner convincingly 
spontaneous and personal. Her book is full of echoes — 
echoes from the Celtic, from old balladry, from The Shrop- 
shire Lad and poets even more modern; and now and then 
one detects the tinsel quality of assumed emotion — an offer- 
ing-up of the popular thing to a public too easily pleased, 
as in The Singing Wood and Other People. The book is, 
indeed, too much what the public wants — so many war 
poems, so many love songs, a few about fauns and elves and 
Pierrette and a young girl's dreaming, with now and then 
deep thoughts of death and worshipful salutations of God. 
Everywhere the accepted thing, the usual emotion and mel- 
ody; never an original or adventurous idea, never a pang of 
wild joy or bitter suffering, never a strain of strange and 
haunting music. The award of a prize — or even half a 
prize — to this book shows that at least one mind and a half 
of the committee of three prefers to keep the American muse 
in a proper and submissive conventional mood. 

It may be objected that the old subjects — love, war, death, 
dreams — are the perpetual stuff of poetry, and are likely to 
be to the end of time. Yes, but they must be hunted and 
captured anew by each individual singer; they cannot be 
taken from another hand or passed over a counter. No 
butterfly's wing so easily loses its freshness at an alien touch. 
It is not a question of form — the simplest old forms will do. 
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Some of Orrick Johns' country rhymes, Sara Tcasdale's best 
love songs, Edna Millay's wistful little lyrics, have this 
quick pang in them which Miss Widdemer's just miss. It 
is a thing difficult to define, but it makes all the difference. 

H. M. 

IRONICS LIGHT AND DARK 

Ironica, by Donald Evans. Nicholas L. Brown, New York. 
Like a proud parrot preening his feathers is the art of 
Donald Evans — smooth, showy, adroit; fifth-generation trop- 
ical chained to a northern perch. Its ornamental green-and- 
scarlet, though a bit quaint in these after-the-war days, has 
not quite lost its flare — let us shake the dust off one or two 
Ironica to prove it : 

Her breath suspired in a little sigh. 
Of plausive aspect, with upturned eye, 
She begged a boon from Him on high — 
A softer breeze for her butterfly. 

Or this one: 

He held his stick as though it were a sword ; 
He held his head as though he were the Word ; 
He held his mouth as though he had been heard; 
He held his eyes as though naught had occurred. 

The irony is not always so light as this; in fact, At the 
Bar, the twenty-four-page poem which opens the book, 
misses the poignancy of tragic narrative by only a hair's- 
breadth — perhaps by only a certain deft elegance of touch, as 
though one should search a battlefield in a dress-suit. The 
end of the story is just a bit too neatly turned for the larger 
amenities of perfect art. 
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